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Chapter 4 Section5 Page 46 
From the Feast of the Dedication to Christ’s Going up for the Last Pasch 
Jesus goes up to Jerusalem (184) 


22 He went on his way through towns and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem. 
Luke 13:22 


We have nothing to indicate to us how far westward Jesus went in His journey through 
Judea, not a single (Page 47) landmark in the gospel. But we may fittingly take note of 


a tradition recorded by the historian Sozomen. 


(His history covers the years 324-425.) Migne, P.G. XLVII, col.1281. 


near Emmaus Nicopolis 
(It is this Emmaus which is seen on our map. Its site has been ascertained.) 


there was a spring credited with power to restore health to mankind and even to 
animals. This power was said to have received from the fact that Christ, coming with 
his disciples when traveling hither from a certain place, washed his feet in the spring 
and the water acquired thereby the property of healing sickness. This humble detail of 
Christ's washing his feet_after walking deserves to be preserved. If the tradition is 
authentic as it seems to be, Jesus must have gone at least as far as Emmaeus in the 
Maccabean country. Did he go as far as Cesareah? Apart from St. John, who speaks 
only of Jerusalem, St. Luke is our sole source of information concerning this Judean 
period. Now St. Luke certainly went to Cesareah in company with St. Paul. 


8 On the morrow we departed and came to Caesare'a; and we entered the house of Philip the 
evangelist, who was one of the seven, and stayed with him. Acts 21:8 


He may have obtained some of his information concerning the gospel from people 
living there who had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, and we can well 
imagine that they would have preserved memories of our Lord's visit to the city. But we 
must beware of basing one hypothesis on another. When the Evangelist tells us that 
Jesus went through the cities and Villages, teaching and making His journey to 
Jerusalem, 


22 He went on his way through towns and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem. 
Luke 13:22 


we wonder whether His intention is simply to remind us in a general way of Christ 
drawing near to the scene of his Passion, a thing that was indicated at the time of his 
departure from Galilee; 


51 When the days drew near for him to be received up, he set his face to go to Jerusalem. 
Luke 9:51 


or whether he is not rather observing that at this moment there was a fresh and definite 
turning in the direction of Jerusalem. We are inclined in favor of the latter explanation, 


and precisely because after a few more verses we find ourselves in the territory of 
Herod. This cannot be Galilee, for Jesus has left Galilee for good. 


51 When the days drew near for him to be received up, he set his face to go to Jerusalem. 

Luke 9:51 

For the reasons given above we have modified the order formally adopted in the 
synopsis. (Number 186) should follow immediately after Luke 13: 22. The instruction on 
the narrow gate must have been given in Parea, or we find ourselves in Luke 13:31 
(number 185) and also after (number 187). It is necessary, therefore, to put (number 
184) save the first verse and (number 185) after number 187. 


It must therefore be Perea. Now St. John tells us that Jesus went to Perea after the 
Feast of the Dedication. Hence we are of the opinion that St. Luke is here giving us the 
most westerly point which Jesus reached during his Judean (Page 48) mission, 
whence he makes his way straight to Jerusalem where we shall find him for the Feast 
of the Dedication. The third gospel does not speak of his presence at that feast or at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, for its plan, which is modeled on that of Saint Mark, arrange 
for only one visit to Jerusalem, namely the last paid by Jesus. 


A solemn declaration at the Feast of the dedication (185) 


Jesus Is Rejected by the Jews 


22 It was the feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem; 23 it was winter, and Jesus was walking in the 
temple, in the portico of Solomon. 24 So the Jews gathered round him and said to him, “How long will 
you keep us in suspense? If you are the Christ, tell us plainly.” 25 Jesus answered them, “I told you, 
and you do not believe. The works that | do in my Father's name, they bear witness to me; 26 but you 
do not believe, because you do not belong to my sheep. 27 My sheep hear my voice, and | know them, 
and they follow me; 28 and | give them eternal life, and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand. 29 My Father, who has given them to me,f is greater than all, and no one 
is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand. 30 | and the Father are one.” 


31 The Jews took up stones again to stone him. 32 Jesus answered them, “I have shown you many 
good works from the Father; for which of these do you stone me?” 33 The Jews answered him, “We 
stone you for no good work but for blasphemy; because you, being a man, make yourself God.” 34 
Jesus answered them, “Is it not written in your law, ‘I said, you are gods’? 35 If he called them gods to 
whom the word of God came (and scripture cannot be broken), 36 do you say of him whom the Father 
consecrated and sent into the world, ‘You are blaspheming; because | said, ‘I am the Son of God’? 37 
If | am not doing the works of my Father, then do not believe me; 38 but if | do them, even though you 


do not believe me, believe the works, that you may know and understand that the Father is in me and | 
am in the Father.” 39 Again they tried to arrest him, but he escaped from their hands. 


John 10: 22-39 


It is from St John that we learn how Jesus went up to Jerusalem on occasion of the 
dedication. The law did not prescribe this as a pilgrimage Feast like the pasque, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles. The feast was of recent origin and recalled the 
rededication of the temple, after its profanation by Antiochus epiphanes, along with the 
erection of a new altar on the 25th day of the month cash Leo in the year 165 b. C. 
The anniversary was celebrated about 2 months and a half after the termination of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, that is to say towards the end of December. 


In 1927 it fell on December 19. 


The festival also lasted eight days, during which there were splendid illuminations and 
a large gathering of people. It remains even to our own day as the Great Festival of 
Jewish nationalism. 

St. John informs us that it was winter; therefore, because of the inclemency of the 
weather, Jesus was in Solomon's porch which lay to the east of the courts within the 
sacred enclosure. He walked as he taught, for the cold was somewhat bitter. The Jews, 
determined to make an end of him, gathered round to put the decisive question: * if 
thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.’ It was precisely the question which Jesus had never 
chosen to answer openly with a simple affirmative, and here St. John is in complete 
agreement with the other evangelists; knowledge of the Messianic secret was kept for 
the disciples. To them alone it was the Master's intention to explain it; He would insist 
on the sorrowful nature of his mission which had a character holy spiritual, and would 
lead them on to recognize in Him one who was the Son of God. Here again, therefore 
since his questioners were not the Supreme tribunal of the nation, he refuses to 
answer yes; had he (Page 49) done so, He would have risked the exciting of political 
hopes as well as have given His adversaries a pretext for denouncing Him to the 
Roman procurator. To admit that He was the Messiah was a dangerous confession to 
make; moreover it was only a partial Truth, for He was much more than that. He 
prefers, then, to expose Himself to their rage; once He has been solemnly charged to 
say who He is, He will speak without any concealment. But now He reminds them that 
once before He has appealed to the testimony rendered to Him by the works that He 
had performed, which give witness to Him in His Father's name. Why have they 


refused to believe? They would believed if they were willing to be counted among His 
sheep. 


Literally : ‘ You do not believe because you are not of my sheep.’ ( Verse 26) which is 
equivalent to saying: ‘ You are not of mine, because you will not recognize me as 
Shepherd.’ 


He is calling them, and he will give them eternal life if they will follow him. He returns 
to the theme of the Good Shepherd which He had expounded at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Perhaps they had forgotten it, but a mere bold statement of the terms of 
the comparison was sufficient to make His meaning understood. 


If Jesus be the Messiah, it is not that He may show Himself forth as a king in glory, but 
that He may bring salvation to those who believe in Him. They must trust Him, for no 
one can do harm to those whom His Father has given Him and who have given 
themselves to Him. Nothing can be plucked out of His hand, because nothing can be 
plucked out of the hand of His Father. Finally comes the word which is the revelation of 
all: ‘ | and my father are but one.’ He has called Himself God's envoy, God’s son who 
has the same knowledge and the same power as His Father. 


17 But Jesus answered them, “My Father is working still, and | am working.” 18 This was why the 
Jews sought all the more to kill him, because he not only broke the sabbathjq but also called God his 
Father, making himself equal with God. 


The Authority of the Son 


19 Jesus said to them, “Truly, truly, | say to you, the Son can do nothing of his own accord, but only 
what he sees the Father doing; for whatever he does, that the Son does likewise. 20 For the Father 
loves the Son, and shows him all that he himself is doing; and greater works than these will he show 


him, that you may marvel. John 5: 17, 19, 20; 


29 | know him, for | come from him, and he sent me.” John 7: 29; 


15 as the Father knows me and | know the Father; and | lay down my life for the sheep. 
John 10: 15. 


Here He still distinguishes Himself from His Father; they are two distinct persons but at 
the same time they are only one, and this can be understood only as meaning some 


kind of identity. The Jews think they understand what He means; He is making himself 
equal to God: He is blaspheming. They take up stones to cast at him. 


Indeed they were right and seeing in this language something absolutely new. Among 
the pagans divinity was shared by so many gods and attributed to such a variety of 
beings (Page 50) That no one was much surprised at hearing a man style himself 
God. But for the Jews it was equivalent to a terrible scandal, seeing that for them there 
was but one God. Jesus, however, had dared to do something more than put himself 
on the same level as God; He had claimed to be the only God, though He regarded 
that God as his father whom He worshiped, for whom He showed His love. In what 
sense, then, was He one with God and yet distinct from His Father? Observing that He 
was about to speak, probably with the intention of explaining this strange declaration of 
His, the Jews, though on the point of stoning Him, consent to listen. At first He seems 
disposed to adopt His meaning in order to make it more acceptable to them; He refers 
them to the scripture: * Is it not written in your law’ - that is, in your Sacred Scriptures- ‘| 
said you are gods?’ 


6 
“| relieved yourth) shoulder of the burden; 
youria) hands were freed from the basket. Psalm 81:6 7??? Psalm 8:1-6?7?7? 


8 Now the point in what we are saying is this: we have such a high priest, one who is seated at the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in heaven, 2 a minister in the sanctuary and the true tential 
which is set up not by man but by the Lord. Hebrews 8: 1.2. 


The scripture had called them gods to whom the word of God was spoken and the 
scripture could not be broken. How then can they say of him whom the father had 
consecrated and sent into the world ‘ dial blasphemous,’ because he had said ‘| am 
the son of God’? Jesus does not infer from the words of scripture that he is the Son of 
God; they are too vague and we're not addressed to him in person but to the 
magistrates of Israel. The title’ Son of God’ was given them merely as a name of Honor 
in their quality as representatives of divine Authority. The Master's intention is to calm 
the minds of his hearers by professing his respect for scripture, and still more for him 
who gave the scriptures, as well as to show them how they were mistaken. Have they 
any justification invest making an accusation of blasphemy against a man who 
assumed the title Allowed by scripture? In a matter so serious such rash paste was 
foolish. 


Jesus this gives them time for reflection, but he has not the slightest intention of 
withdrawing anything whatsoever of his declaration. Let them understand well that he 
does not mean to distract in the smallest degree from the honor due to his father, much 
less to take his place. His works are the works of his father and their render witness to 
him, for the union between the father and son is perfect, being not merely a union 
formed by unity of thought and love, but a union that is due to a real 
intercommunication, and the result of this communication is that the father is in the 
(Page 51) 

Son and the Son in the Father. In saying this He returns to His first declaration in all its 
essence. Hence the Jews, their first fury now abated, strive to lay hold of Him in order 
to lead him before the regular judges. But He escapes out of their hands. 

The word of Jesus was beyond the comprehension of the Jews; indeed it 
surpasses all human understanding. Nevertheless it pointed out way that was easy to 
follow - first to be convinced about the fact that He had certainly done miraculous 
works, then to believe in Him; to believe namely. That he had a mission from His 
Father to bestow eternal life, and the first step towards that was the knowledge of the 
truth about the Father and the Son; to believe that inexpressible truth concerning their 
unity, a glimpse of which is furnished in these declarations of His. 


Jesus goes into Perea (186a). 


40 He went away again across the Jordan to the place where John at first baptized, and there he 
remained. 41 And many came to him; and they said, “John did no sign, but everything that John said 
about this man was true.” 42 And many believed in him there. John x,40-42 


Teaching about Divorce 


10 And he left there and went to the region of Judea and beyond the Jordan, and crowds gathered to 
him again; and again, as his custom was, he taught them. Mark x,1 


Now when Jesus had finished these sayings, he went away from Galilee and entered the region of 
Judea beyond the Jordan; 2 and large crowds followed him, and he healed them there. Matthew 
xix, 1-2 


31 At that very hour some Pharisees came, and said to him, “Get away from here, for Herod wants to 
kill you.” 32 And he said to them, “Go and tell that fox, ‘Behold, | cast out demons and perform cures 
today and tomorrow, and the third day | finish my course. 33 Nevertheless | must go on my way today 
and tomorrow and the day following; for it cannot be that a prophet should perish away from 
Jerusalem. Cf. Luke xiii, 31-33 


After the feast of the dedication Jesus went beyond the Jordan, where He had been 
when the Baptist first bore witness to him. 


28 This took place in Bethany beyond the Jordan, where John was baptizing. John 1:28 


This is explicitly said by the fourth gospel, which also indicates that He stayed some 
time there, though it is possible that He made a few journeys in the meantime in order 
to preach the kingdom of God. There are no grounds, however, for supposing that 
Jesus went up to the plateau farther east in the direction of the Greek cities of 
Philadelphia and Gerasa. St John clearly indicates the low-lying country in the Jordan 
valley as the place of His stay, and the same is plainly enough suggested by 
St.Matthew’s ‘He departed from Galilee and came into the coasts of Judaea beyond 
the Jordan’ - that is, to the southern part of land on the other side of the Jordan which 
everyone regarded as belonging to Judaea, though at the time of which we speak it 
was part of the territory under the rule of Herod Antipas. It was true that St. Matthew 
seems to describe Jesus as arriving there immediately on leaving Galilee; but that is 
because he has nothing to record between His departing thence and the time of His 
arrival somewhere near Jericho. St. Mark is more definite still; (Page 52) he makes 
Jesus leave Galilee at the same time as in St. Matthew and go ‘into the coasts of 
Judaea beyond the Jordan.’ There is room in St Mark’s account to allow of a journey 
into Judaea, the journey, namely of which St. Luke had recorded a few episodes 
though he does not actually say that they occurred in Judaea; yet he gives us a hint 
that this was the fact, at least by his allusion to the tower of Siloe, and in his story of 
the Marth and Mary episode, which St. John indicates must have taken place at 
Bethany near Jerusalem. 

It would be natural for the journey beyond the Jordan to take place after that 
through Judaea. In Perea we shall meet all four evangelists again, for St. Luke 
accompanies us there. It is from him we learn during the progress of the journey that 
we are in the territory of Herod Antipas, 


31 At that very hour some Pharisees came, and said to him, “Get away from here, for Herod wants to 
kill you.” 32 And he said to them, “Go and tell that fox, ‘Behold, | cast out demons and perform cures 
today and tomorrow, and the third day | finish my course. 33 Nevertheless | must go on my way today 
and tomorrow and the day following; for it cannot be that a prophet should perish away from 
Jerusalem.’ Luke 13:31-32 


And therefore in the land of Perea, for as we have already observed Luke had quitted 
Galilee for good. Thus Mark provides a framework into which we may fit the two halves 


of Luke’s great journey, one in Judaea and the other in Perea, which the evangelist has 
separated by means of a clearly indicated visit to Jerusalem by Jesus. 


22 He went on his way through towns and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem. 
Luke 13:22 


And thus we find the four evangelists in agreement about the destination where Our 
Lord’s journeys ended when He left Galilee and came into the valley of the Jordan 
previous to His going up to Jerusalem for the last Pasch: Mark and John agreeing 
implicitly that Jesus passed from Judaea into Perea. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
about the main route followed by Him in His preaching, namely from Galilee to Jericho 
by way of Judaea and Perea. These last two journeys take each about three months. 


The narrow gate and the closed door. Those who enter and those who are shut out 
(186b). 


23 And some one said to him, “Lord, will those who are saved be few?” And he said to them, 24 “Strive 
to enter by the narrow door; for many, | tell you, will seek to enter and will not be able. 25 When once 
the householder has risen up and shut the door, you will begin to stand outside and to knock at the 
door, saying, ‘Lord, open to us.’ He will answer you, ‘| do not know where you come from.’ 26 Then you 
will begin to say, ‘We ate and drank in your presence, and you taught in our streets.’ 27 But he will say, 
‘| tell you, | do not know where you come from; depart from me, all you workers of iniquity!’ 28 There 
you will weep and gnash your teeth, when you see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets 
in the kingdom of God and you yourselves thrust out. 29 And men will come from east and west, and 
from north and south, and sit at table in the kingdom of God. 30 And behold, some are last who will 
be first, and some are first who will be last.”. Luke 13: 23-30 


13 “Enter by the narrow gate; for the gate is wide and the way is easy,{ai that leads to destruction, and 
those who enter by it are many. 14 For the gate is narrow and the way is hard, that leads to life, and 
those who find it are few. Matthew 7: 13-14 


22 On that day many will say to me, ‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in your name, and cast out 
demons in your name, and do many mighty works in your name?’ 23 And then will | declare to them, ‘I 
never knew you; depart from me, you evildoers. Matthew 7: 22-23 


11 | tell you, many will come from east and west and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven, 12 while the sons of the kingdom will be thrown into the outer darkness; there 


men will weep and gnash their teeth.” Matthew 8: 11-12 


In the course of this journey 


(He was already in Perea, for it is immediately after this that the Pharisees come 
forward ( 31 At that very hour some Pharisees came, and said to him, “Get away from here, for 
Herod wants to kill you.” Luke 13:31)) 


A question was put to Jesus which still troubles many souls precisely because He 
refused to reveal His Father’s secret. But He has told us all that it (Page 53) is 
profitable for us to know. Someone who seems to have been not ill-disposed and who 
had listened with gladness to the Master’s words, proposed this question: ‘Lord, are 
they few that are saved?’ It was a problem which troubled the rabbis a good deal. In 
their mind the question was chiefly concerned with the eternal salvation of the 
Israelites; other people, they thought, had certainly deserved to be lost, and there was 
a tendency to rejoice over the fact. In principle it was readily admitted that all Israelites 
who had been faithful in reciting the profession of faith would be saved. But there were 
some of these who nonetheless guilty were great sinners, and there were some who 


had been unfaithful in this duty. The reply of Jesus bears upon three points: salvation 
requires effort; it is impossible to be saved without obedience to God; and there are 
Gentiles who will be accepted, while there are Jews who will be condemned. 

First there is the lesson of the narrow gate, best preserved by St. Matthew who 
keeps more closely to our Saviour’s own words; or, if we admit that the instruction was 
delivered on two separate occasions, then we conclude that he has preserved it in its 
fullest and clearest form. He pictures a man who is trying to find his way. Before him 
Opens a wide and spacious road into which many people are hurrying; but it leads to 
perdition. What we must find, and it is no easy thing, is a little gate of the city where a 
narrow path begins; that is the road which leads to life. In His love Jesus is going in 
search of sinners and bringing many of them back; not all of those who at first took the 
broad way will in the end be lost. But how important it is to take the difficult road! It is 
the way of virtue and leads straight to life. 

The second lesson and illustration show the necessity of duly appearing at the 
gate of heaven laden with good works. This time Jesus pictures a banqueting chamber, 
amongst the Jews a common symbol of life with God. Those who have obeyed the 
invitation have come in and the master of the house has risen to shut the door. Others 
present themselves and beg to be admitted, but the master says: ‘I know you not.’ 
They are astonished: ‘We have eaten and drunk in thy presence: and thou hast taught 
in our streets.’ These people, therefore, are Jesus’ compatriots and have listened to 
the Messiah who opens the door of the kingdom of God.Nay, more; according to St. 
Matthew (Page 54) they add: ‘Lord, Lord! Have we not prophesied in Thy name, and 
cast out devils in Thy name, and done many miracles in Thy name?’ It is vain to place 
hope in such things as these. The essential thing was to do the will of God, and they 


have followed only their own. The conclusion is the same in both evangelists: ‘Depart 
from Me, you that work iniquity!’ 

Will, then, this privilege of being Jews and brethren of the Messiah according to 
the flesh, to which they appealed in the first place, avail them nothing? No; and this is 
the third lesson. The door is opened, but not to admit them. Within they catch sight of 
their great ancestors, the forefathers in whom they took such pride, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, sitting at meat in the kingdom of God. And even while they are being shut 
out and driven back so as to leave the entrance clear, others come from the East and 
West and sit down with the patriarchs. The guilty ones are cast into the outer darkness 
where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

(Thus we find exactly the same teaching and same illustrations in both Matthew and 
Luke, but it is difficult to say whether the three illustrations were arranged in this order 
by Our Lord. There is a certain abruptness in the transition from the narrow gate to the 
closed door, and they have a decided appearance of being two completely distinct 
comparisons. As for the rest, it is well knit together in St. Luke and it seems probable 
that the discourse was delivered in this form as a warning to the Jews not to reckon on 
their privilege of being compatriots of Christ.) 

How strange a contradiction that they should boast before Jesus of having heard 
His word when they have refused to put it into practice! Had he not often said that good 
works were the thing of chief importance? That sort of righteousness, in truth, is not the 
man-made righteousness on which the Jews prided themselves; it is the righteousness 
which is bestowed by grace working through charity. The explanation of this was 
reserved for St. Paul. The evangelists knew it, but they have not recorded it in the 
gospels. 


The cunning of Herod and God’s plan (187) 


The Lament over Jerusalem 


31 At that very hour some Pharisees came, and said to him, “Get away from here, for Herod wants to 
kill you.” 32 And he said to them, “Go and tell that fox, ‘Behold, | cast out demons and perform cures 
today and tomorrow, and the third day | finish my course. Luke 13:31-32 


Jesus had ended His reply to the question with these words: ‘And behold they that are 
last shall be first: and they that are first shall be last.’ There was no difficulty in (Page 
55) understanding that those called first were the Jewish teachers, who were in danger 
of coming too late through their refusal to listen to the true Teacher sent by God; whilst 


others, who had at first gone astray, would be admitted when they had done penance 
even if they came from the Gentile world. 


Such an allusion could hardly be pleasing to the Pharisees; but they dissembled, 
as usual, and feigning a friendly anxiety for His safety, told Jesus with a bluntness that 
betrayed their real motive: ‘ Depart, and get Thee hence, for Herod hath a mind to kill 
Thee.’ It is easy to understand that Herod found in them accomplices who were eager 
to fall in with his wishes. He was more inclined to use cunning than violence, and he 
did not wish to stir up any more trouble. Jesus’ return to the territory under his control 
meant a further outbreak of the agitation that had shaken Galilee, and it would be still 
more dangerous on the Nabataean frontier, for since he had divorced their king’s 
daughter the Nabataeans were his foes. To do away with Jesus and repeat once more 
the tragedy of John the Baptists murder appeared to Herod a very extreme and 
unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. It seemed best to get rid of this undesirable 
individual by means of a discreet and benevolent piece of advice, given in such a way 
that Jesus would be left to think that in departing He was defeating a plot against 
Himself. But Our Lord was ruled solely by His Father’s will; His mission was not ended. 
‘Go and tell that fox’ - his trick was well worthy of the cunning beast that is ever ready 
with some ruse- ‘behold, | cast out devils and do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day | shall be consummated.’ Not until then will He go to Jerusalem, where a 
prophet’s words reach further and are more charged with consequences than 
anywhere else, whether he be listened to. As in the fate of Isaias, or scorned and 
ill-treated, as was the fate of Jeremias; for it is not fitting that a prophet, and especially 
such a one as He, should perish outside Jerusalem. So He has nothing to fear from 
Herod, and Herod need only have patience for a little while: ‘| must walk to-day and 
to-morrow and the day following.’ Twice, then, does Jesus speak of this three days’ 
delay, obviously with prophetic meaning; that they are not ordinary days is clear from 
what follows. Nor are they years, for the Passion is nigh; therefore, it is more (Page 56) 
likely that they stand for months. Now if these words were spoken after the feast of the 
Dedication, towards the end of January, as seems very likely, there still remained to 
Jesus two and a half months before his death at Jerusalem. 


Nothing is said of the way in which the tetrarch received this answer, which the 
Pharisees doubtless did not fail to envenom rather than soften in their report. But it only 
the more excited his curiosity, at present restrained through political prudence, and 
which he was forced by Jesus to moderate respectfully at the time of the Passion. 


8 When Herod saw Jesus, he was very glad, for he had long desired to see him, because he 
had heard about him, and he was hoping to see some sign done by him. 9 So he questioned him at 
some length; but he made no answer. 10 The chief priests and the scribes stood by, vehemently 


accusing him. 11 And Herod with his soldiers treated him with contempt and mocked him; then, 
arraying him in gorgeous apparel, he sent him back to Pilate. 12 And Herod and Pilate became friends 
with each other that very day, for before this they had been at enmity with each other. 


Jesus Sentenced to Death 


13 Pilate then called together the chief priests and the rulers and the people, 14 and said to them, 
“You brought me this man as one who was perverting the people; and after examining him before you, 
behold, | did not find this man guilty of any of your charges against him; 15 neither did Herod, for he 
sent him back to us. Behold, nothing deserving death has been done by him; 16 | will therefore 
chastise him and release him."tc] 


18 But they all cried out together, “Away with this man, and release to us Barab'bas”— 19 a man who 
had been thrown into prison for an insurrection started in the city, and for murder. 20 Pilate addressed 
them once more, desiring to release Jesus; 21 but they shouted out, “Crucify, crucify him!” 22 A third 
time he said to them, “Why, what evil has he done? | have found in him no crime deserving death; | will 
therefore chastise him and release him.” 23 But they were urgent, demanding with loud cries that he 
should be crucified. And their voices prevailed. 24 So Pilate gave sentence that their demand should 
be granted. 25 He released the man who had been thrown into prison for insurrection and murder, 
whom they asked for; but Jesus he delivered up to their will. 


The Crucifixion of Jesus 


26 And as they led him away, they seized one Simon of Cyre'ne, who was coming in from the country, 
and laid on him the cross, to carry it behind Jesus. 27 And there followed him a great multitude of the 
people, and of women who bewailed and lamented him. 28 But Jesus turning to them said, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children. 29 For 
behold, the days are coming when they will say, ‘Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that never 
bore, and the breasts that never gave suck!’ 30 Then they will begin to say to the mountains, ‘Fall on 
us’; and to the hills, ‘Cover us.’ 31 For if they do this when the wood is green, what will happen when it 
is dry?"td] 


32 Two others also, who were criminals, were led away to be put to death with him. 33 And when they 
came to the place which is called The Skull, there they crucified him, and the criminals, one on the 
right and one on the left. 34 And Jesus said, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.”te] 
And they cast lots to divide his garments. 35 And the people stood by, watching; but the rulers 
scoffed at him, saying, “He saved others; let him save himself, if he is the Christ of God, his Chosen 
One!” 36 The soldiers also mocked him, coming up and offering him vinegar, 37 and saying, “If you are 
the King of the Jews, save yourself!” 38 There was also an inscription over him,in “This is the King of 
the Jews.” 


39 One of the criminals who were hanged railed at him, saying, “Are you not the Christ? Save yourself 
and us!” 40 But the other rebuked him, saying, “Do you not fear God, since you are under the same 
sentence of condemnation? 41 And we indeed justly; for we are receiving the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man has done nothing wrong.” 42 And he said, “Jesus, remember me when you come 


in your kingly power.’g) 43 And he said to him, “Truly, | say to you, today you will be with me in 
Paradise.” 


The Death of Jesus 


44 It was now about the sixth hour, and there was darkness over the whole landjr) until the ninth hour, 
45 while the sun’s light failed;ij and the curtain of the temple was torn in two. 46 Then Jesus, crying 
with a loud voice, said, “Father, into thy hands | commit my spirit!” And having said this he breathed 
his last. 47 Now when the centurion saw what had taken place, he praised God, and said, “Certainly 
this man was innocent!” 48 And all the multitudes who assembled to see the sight, when they saw 
what had taken place, returned home beating their breasts. 49 And all his acquaintances and the 
women who had followed him from Galilee stood at a distance and saw these things. 


The Burial of Jesus 


50 Now there was a man named Joseph from the Jewish town of Arimathe'a. He was a member of 
the council, a good and righteous man, 51 who had not consented to their purpose and deed, and he 
was looking for the kingdom of God. 52 This man went to Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus. 53 
Then he took it down and wrapped it in a linen shroud, and laid him in a rock-hewn tomb, where no 
one had ever yet been laid. 54 It was the day of Preparation, and the sabbath was beginning.\1 55 The 
women who had come with him from Galilee followed, and saw the tomb, and how his body was laid; 
56 then they returned, and prepared spices and ointments. 


On the sabbath they rested according to the commandment. Luke 23:8, ff. 


Luke has here inserted 


34 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, killing the prophets and stoning those who are sent to you! How often 
would | have gathered your children together as a hen gathers her brood under her wings, and you 
would not! 35 Behold, your house is forsaken. And | tell you, you will not see me until you say, ‘Blessed 
is he who comes in the name of the Lord!” (13, 34-35) 


Our Lord’s appeal to Jerusalem, a thing that seems natural enough after the recent 
reference to the death of the prophets at Jerusalem; but it is in a better place in 
Matthew where Christ is looking down on the city. 


Jesus dines in the house of a leader of the Pharisees (188-191) 


Jesus Heals the Man with Dropsy 


14 One sabbath when he went to dine at the house of a ruler who belonged to the Pharisees, they 
were watching him. 2 And behold, there was a man before him who had dropsy. 3 And Jesus spoke to 
the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath, or not?” 4 But they were silent. 
Then he took him and healed him, and let him go. 5 And he said to them, “Which of you, having an 
aSSia] or an ox that has fallen into a well, will not immediately pull him out on a sabbath day?” 6 And 
they could not reply to this. 


Humility and Hospitality 


7 Now he told a parable to those who were invited, when he marked how they chose the places of 
honor, saying to them, 8 “When you are invited by any one to a marriage feast, do not sit down in a 
place of honor, lest a more eminent man than you be invited by him; 9 and he who invited you both will 
come, and say to you, ‘Give place to this man, and then you will begin with shame to take the lowest 
place. 10 But when you are invited, go and sit in the lowest place, so that when your host comes he 
may say to you, ‘Friend, go up higher’; then you will be honored in the presence of all who sit at table 
with you. 11 For every one who exalts himself will be humbled, and he who humbles himself will be 
exalted.” 


12 He said also to the man who had invited him, “When you give a dinner or a banquet, do not invite 
your friends or your brothers or your kinsmen or rich neighbors, lest they also invite you in return, and 
you be repaid. 13 But when you give a feast, invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, 14 and 
you will be blessed, because they cannot repay you. You will be repaid at the resurrection of the just.” 


The Parable of the Great Dinner 


15 When one of those who sat at table with him heard this, he said to him, “Blessed is he who shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God!” 16 But he said to him, “A man once gave a great banquet, and 
invited many; 17 and at the time for the banquet he sent his servant to say to those who had been 
invited, ‘Come; for all is now ready.’ 18 But they all alike began to make excuses. The first said to him, 
‘| have bought a field, and | must go out and see it; | pray you, have me excused.’ 19 And another said, 
‘| have bought five yoke of oxen, and | go to examine them; | pray you, have me excused.’ 20 And 
another said, ‘| have married a wife, and therefore | cannot come. 21 So the servant came and 
reported this to his master. Then the householder in anger said to his servant, ‘Go out quickly to the 
streets and lanes of the city, and bring in the poor and maimed and blind and lame. 22 And the 
servant said, ‘Sir, what you commanded has been done, and still there is room. 23 And the master 
said to the servant, ‘Go out to the highways and hedges, and compel people to come in, that my house 
may be filled. 24 For | tell you, none of those men who were invited shall taste my banquet.” 


Luke 14:1-24 


22 And again Jesus spoke to them in parables, saying, 2 “The kingdom of heaven may be compared 
to a king who gave a marriage feast for his son, 3 and sent his servants to call those who were invited 
to the marriage feast; but they would not come. 4 Again he sent other servants, saying, ‘Tell those 
who are invited, Behold, | have made ready my dinner, my oxen and my fat calves are killed, and 
everything is ready; come to the marriage feast. 5 But they made light of it and went off, one to his 


farm, another to his business, 6 while the rest seized his servants, treated them shamefully, and killed 
them. 7 The king was angry, and he sent his troops and destroyed those murderers and burned their 
city. 8 Then he said to his servants, ‘The wedding is ready, but those invited were not worthy. 9 Go 
therefore to the thoroughfares, and invite to the marriage feast as many as you find. 10 And those 
servants went out into the streets and gathered all whom they found, both bad and good; so the 
wedding hall was filled with guests. 


11 “But when the king came in to look at the guests, he saw there a man who had no wedding 
garment;fai 12 and he said to him, ‘Friend, how did you get in here without a wedding garment?’ And he 
was speechless. 13 Then the king said to the attendants, ‘Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into 
the outer darkness; there men will weep and gnash their teeth. 14 For many are called, but few are 


chosen.” Matthew 22, 1-14 


The Pharisees come from Herod had now gone away, and Jesus was met by another 
group. These show much less sign of the prejudice found in the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem, or even those of Judaea, 


53 As he went away from there, the scribes and the Pharisees began to press him hard, and to 
provoke him to speak of many things, 54 lying in wait for him, to catch at something he might say. 
Luke 11:53 


And they have not yet had the time to form as hostile an opinion of Jesus as the 
Pharisees of Galilee had done. 


My notes: (Pharisees were members of a party that believed in resurrection and in 
following legal traditions that were ascribed not to the Bible but to “the traditions of the 
fathers.” Like the scribes, they were also well-known legal experts: hence the partial 
overlap of membership of the two groups. It appears from subsequent rabbinic traditions, 
however, that most Pharisees were small landowners and traders, not professional 
scribes.) 


Religious Jews shunned Tiberias during the time of Jesus, since it was built on top of a cemetery. 
This made it “unclean” under Jewish law. 


The Jews largely tried to live apart from the Hellenists. They were viewed as outsiders and 
corrupt. But the Romans were an occupying force, so you couldn't avoid them all together. And 
certain cities were virtually all Hellenists, complete with pagan structures, statues and spas. It 
was scandalous for a Jew to even be there. The Galilee region had a large Jewish population, 
mixed with communities that were quite obviously dominated by Hellenistic culture. 


Everything points to the fact that this is their first contact with Him. It seems as if He is 
entering new territory; the Pharisees here have the same prepossessions as their 
colleagues in many places, but they have not yet reached a final decision about Him. 
On His side, He treats them with less severity than He has shown to their colleagues. 
He is invited to the table of one of the most influential members of the party- a chief of 
the Pharisees, says St. Luke- and He takes advantage of the opportunity to give 
advice which seems to have no great religious significance; it is concerned with the 
way to behave on such occasions. But if we follow the direction of His thought we shall 
see that it rises to God, using the ways of human etiquette as a stepping stone to the 
soul’s interests. Now Jesus understood these interests in a manner far different from 
that of the Pharisees. Consequently, although the meeting came to an end without an 
open breach, yet the first uneasiness of the latter was not dispelled, but rather turned 
into distrust. (Page 57) 


The Pharisees chose a Sabbath day to invite Jesus. Though the food would have to be 
served cold, yet by preparing the dishes on the day before the Sabbath a good meal 
could be provided and indeed a good living was customary on the Sabbath day. Jesus 
had therefore no grounds for suspecting an ulterior motive. All the same, the Pharisees 
lost no opportunity of keeping watch on Him. On this occasion their attention was not 
attracted by His neglecting to wash His hands; but hardly had the guests taken their 
places on the couches set for the meal when a man with dropsy presented himself. Is it 
possible that he had been surreptitiously introduced into the room in order that a case 
of conscience might be raised? Our Saviour would not have countenanced such a 
maneuver. His interest was aroused in the man because his hopes for a cure were 
quite genuine. To indicate that He is not blind to the expectant attitude of the Doctors of 
the Law who are present- some were always to be found where there were Pharisees- 
Jesus puts a question to them: ‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day or not?’ As a 
matter of fact they refuse to commit themselves and hold their peace, as their Galilean 
colleagues had done. 


4 And he said to them, “Is it lawful on the sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life or to kill?” But 
they were silent. |§ Mark 3:4 


Jesus heals the man of his dropsy and sends him away. Then, without emphasizing the 
implied rebuke, for their hostility was not so violent as that of their colleagues 
elsewhere, He suggests the right answer to His own question by asking another 
dealing with what they themselves would do in given circumstances: “Which of you 
shall have a son 


5 And he said to them, “Which of you, having an assj or an ox that has fallen into a well, will not 
immediately pull him out on a sabbath day?” Luke 14:5 Variant reading son/ass in the Greek. 


or an ox fall into a pit and will not immediately draw him out on the Sabbath day?’ We 
can easily imagine a young boy careless enough to fall into a well, but hardly an ox. 
Yet in Palestine the surprising thing is that the cattle do not oftener fall into the wells, 
which lie open and unprotected alongside the roads through the desert and even at the 
very gates of the town. Even the most scrupulous Jew of those days would not hesitate 
to pull them out on the Sabbath day if they did fall in. The Pharisees are silenced, but 
they show no great evidence of annoyance. At the moment they were more 
preoccupied with one of those questions which most touched their vanity, the matter of 
precedence. 

When invited to some house, they would steal into the (Page 58) best places at 
table as near the master of the house as possible. It was one of their weaknesses, and 
Jesus decided to give them a lesson. He gives it in the transparent guise of a parable, 
addressing Himself out of delicacy not to any person present but to that imaginary 
character who so often figures in the moralizings of the ancient philosophers. He 
advises such a one, supposing he be invited to a wedding, not to choose the foremost 
place; for is a more important guest were to come in he will have to make way for him. 
Whereas he who modestly takes a place very low down the table will be urged to go up 
higher. But what would be the good of this petty advantage unless it were true that a 
humble estimation of oneself were pleasing in God’s sight? The implication is that the 
misfortune and the good fortune mentioned in the parable are merely symbolic of what 
takes place in the moral sphere, and even on that great day when God shall assign us 
our places at His banquet: ‘Everyone that exalteth himself shall be exalted.’ 


(The same maxim has an explicitly religious bearing in Luke 18: 14 ) 


14 | tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the other; for every one who exalts 
himself will be humbled, but he who humbles himself will be exalted.” Luke 18:14 


The warning was very pointed, but at the same time very much more kindly than those 
former rebukes which Jesus had addressed bluntly to the Pharisees who sought the 
places of honor. 


43 Woe to you Pharisees! for you love the best seat in the synagogues and salutations in the market 
places. Luke 11:43 


Then turning to the host himself, the Master gives him a lesson that would seem 
very misplaced according to our western ideas of what is fitting, even among the 
humbler classes. But in the East hospitality is considered so sacred a duty that there is 
a place for the poor man even at the tables of the rich. More especially, when a feast is 
given in honor of some distinguished guest, no one is excluded. Jesus commends this 
custom, and pleasantly adds, with a light touch of paradox which is easily understood: 
‘When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends not thy brethren nor thy 
kinsmen nor thy neighbors who are rich lest perhaps they also invite thee again and a 
recompense be made to thee.’ To be invited to a rich man’s table is not usually looked 
on as undesirable; it is just wnat many people most eagerly desire. Jesus dismisses 
these foibles of vanity and dwells only on what is of importance, namely that we should 
act with a view to an eternal reward. The poor, the lame, the blind, those who eat their 
crust at the street-corner, are not likely to return the (Page 59) compliment when we 
invite them to a feast. God will charge Himself with that at the resurrection of the just. 

Struck by these words one of the guests cries out: ‘Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God!’ Thus was Our Lord’s purpose achieved. In this company, 
where there was such a readiness to discuss spiritual matters- not so frequently 
perhaps at table- He had gradually raised their thoughts to that consideration of the 
kingdom of God which was _ the principal subject of His teaching. But did not these 
men, who knew what the supreme happiness it was to be admitted to the kingdom of 
God, regard themselves as entitled to enter it? Their devotion to the study of the Law, 
their upbringing and the fact that they belonged to the same party as their host had 
gained for them their welcome to the house of this distinguished Pharisee. The 
Pharisees, the elite of Israel, counted on entering the kingdom of God as though it 
were their own home. But alas! They were in a fair way to lose their places there 
through the contemptuous way in which they received the summons of God’s 
ambassador. He therefore tells them the following parable. 

A man gave a feast and invited many guests of his own rank in society, as we 
should say nowadays. Following ancient custom, he sent a servant immediately before 
the feast to remind them that they had promised to come and to warn them that all was 
prepared. Everyone makes some excuse. One had bought a field, probably through the 
instrumentality of an agent so as not to appear in the transaction himself,and is anxious 
to go and see it. Another has bought five yolk of oxen, and wishes to try them at once 
in order to see whether he has been cheated. A third has just been married, which is 
sufficient explanation of his not coming. Not one of those invited comes to the feast. 
Thereupon the master of the house sends his servant into the streets to summon the 
poor, the lame, the blind, all those, in fact, whom no one usually troubles about. These 
need no persuading. But there is room, and the servant goes outside the city, along the 
highways and hedges, where he finds others who are more wretched than the poor, the 


lame and the blind. Perhaps they object that it is too far, or make some other excuse: 
but the servant must insist and bring them all in. All the seats must be filled (Page 60) 
and none of those who treated the invitation so contemptuously will be allowed to 
enter. 


(This is an analysis of St. Luke’s text. That of St. Matthew is substantially the same. It 
is possible that the parable was spoken only once, and that each of the evangelists 
arranged it to suit his own purpose. Such, at any rate, is the opinion of certain eminent 
Catholic exegetes. Hence we shall not dwell upon St. Matthew's arrangement, which 
brings out the Messianic theme in greater relief.) 


We are not to look for positive allegory in all these details. The servant is not 
Jesus, with the mission of inviting men to repentance. In reply to those who say that, at 
any rate, the first to be invited are Jews, it may be pointed out that the first group of 
people called in to take their place are also from the city and therefore Jews also; 
hence it would have to be said that the guests first invited ought to be the Pharisees. 
Yet none of the excuses offered in the parable are characteristic of the opposition 
offered to Jesus by the Pharisees. Nor have the chance guests given any proofs of 
goodwill before they were invited, and this is especially true of those who come last. 
The meaning is, therefore, that the master of the house will carry out his plan whatever 
happens; that they who have treated him with contempt will be excluded and replace 
by others, even should those be such as people are not usually proud to have at their 
table. Obviously it must be applied to the kingdom of God, hence it necessarily follows 
that the master of the house represents God. Those whom He has invited must beware 
of being absorbed by the cares of this present world to such an extent as not to answer 
His summons when the time comes. Blessed, said Our Lord’s fellow-guest, is he who 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God! Blessed, answers Jesus, are they who do not 
forget that they have been invited and are not shut out at the critical moment. That 
moment does not refer to the coming kingdom of God upon earth, since the matter in 
question was the kingdom of the world to come. There is, then, no question of 
Messianism here. As the summons comes to all at the same time, what Jesus is 
contemplating is the last judgment rather than the death of each individual. But it 
comes to the same thing. Thus he does not leave His hosts without uttering a very 
serious warning which they take to themselves with advantage. But no dispute was 
started. Decidedly the atmosphere in Perea was not so charged as in Judea. (Page 
61) 


What dispositions are necessary for following Jesus (192-193) 


The Cost of Discipleship 


25 Now great multitudes accompanied him; and he turned and said to them, 26 “If any one comes to 
me and does not hate his own father and mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, 
and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.ip) 27 Whoever does not bear his own cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple. 28 For which of you, desiring to build a tower, does not first sit down 
and count the cost, whether he has enough to complete it? 29 Otherwise, when he has laid a 
foundation, and is not able to finish, all who see it begin to mock him, 30 saying, ‘This man began to 
build, and was not able to finish. 31 Or what king, going to encounter another king in war, will not sit 
down first and take counsel whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him who comes against 
him with twenty thousand? 32 And if not, while the other is yet a great way off, he sends an embassy 
and asks terms of peace. 33 So therefore, whoever of you does not renounce all that he has cannot 
be my disciple. Luke 14: 25-33. 


Jesus had not hitherto appeared in these parts, though He had sent His disciples there 
to prepare the way for Him. For this reason, and also because of the miracles He 
worked, the crowd accompanied Him in order to listen to Him when He taught. It is 
probable also that some regarded Him as the Messiah; hence there are those who 
followed Him in the expectation of some sensational event, and some among these 
were prepared to fight for Him. But people like these were not true disciples; what 
Jesus wanted was disciples ready to leave all and suffer all with Him. The difficulties a 
disciple must encounter are enumerated in three strophes, the ending of each one, ‘He 
cannot be My disciple,’ showing that they all have the same object in view. 


26 “If any one comes to me and does not hate his own father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.) 27 Whoever does not bear 
his own cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. 33 So therefore, whoever of you does not 
renounce all that he has cannot be my disciple. Luke 14:26, 27,33 


It is cause for surprise that the obstacles are not put in order of increasing difficulty, as 
rules of simple rhetoric would have prescribed. It would seem that Jesus first of all 
makes greater demands on the devotion of certain individuals in extreme cases, and 
then proceeds to propose a less degree of renunciation for the generality of people. 


He who would follow Jesus, then, must first realize that he may find himself at 
variance with his nearest relations; he will in that case have to sacrifice his affections 
even though they be most legitimate in character. This Is expressed in the rugged 
antithetical fashion of the Semites as hating father and mother, wife and children. It 
might be necessary for a man to sacrifice even his own life. And finally he must reckon 
with the necessity of having to sacrifice temporal possessions, though to generous 


souls this loss is not so formidable: it is taken as part of the bargain, to speak 
colloquially. But why this prospect of death? Because it was present to Jesus’ mind, 
and in the then very common form of crucifixion. A man condemned to crucifixion had 
first to carry the cross to the place of execution; the disciple therefore must be 
prepared to walk, not in a triumphal procession, but in a grim file of condemned 
criminals with his cross upon his shoulder. If a man does not feel that he has courage 
to go to such lengths it would be better that (Page 62) he should not come to follow 
Jesus than that he should follow Him first only to desert Him afterwards. 


The enthusiasm of a crowd is easily aroused, but their ardor flags at the least 
check. Presumption is more dangerous still, for it not only makes us more liable to fail 
through lack of reflection, but it also exposes us to ridicule. 


This lesson the Master teaches by the aid of two parables. When a man has a 
mind to build a house he should make certain before beginning that he has enough 
money to finish it. Before going to war, even for a just cause, we must first estimate our 
own forces and those of our enemy; if we find that we are weaker it would be wiser to 
come to terms and so avoid disaster. Does this mean that Jesus wishes to dissuade 
those from following Him who are timid and not inspired by heroic sentiments? No, for 
His purpose is rather to counsel prudence to those who are over-daring; their 
thoughtless impulse is very different from a serious determination. The good disciple 
will ensure success by using the proper means. In the affairs of the present world the 
requisite means for accomplishing our purpose is money; it is necessary if one wishes 
to build, and it has been called the sinews of war. But in the spiritual order values are 
reversed, hence the paradoxical appearance of the conclusion to the two parables. The 
first of the resources with which a true disciple must be provided is renunciation of all 
earthly possessions. Once freed from their weight he will be able to follow Jesus 
joyfully and with a light step. As we have said above regarding family relationship, this 
is to be understood in the measure that circumstances and God’s call demand; we may 
be called either to detachment only from affection for all earthly goods, or else to re 
nunciation of all possessions in actual fact. 


God’s joy in pardoning sinners (194-197) 


The Parable of the Lost Sheep 


15 Now the tax collectors and sinners were all drawing near to hear him. 2 And the Pharisees and the 
scribes murmured, saying, “This man receives sinners and eats with them.” 


3 So he told them this parable: 4 “What man of you, having a hundred sheep, if he has lost one of 
them, does not leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness, and go after the one which is lost, until he finds 
it? 5 And when he has found it, he lays it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 6 And when he comes home, he 
calls together his friends and his neighbors, saying to them, ‘Rejoice with me, for | have found my 
sheep which was lost. 7 Just so, | tell you, there will be more joy in heaven over one sinner who 
repents than over ninety-nine righteous persons who need no repentance. 


The Parable of the Lost Coin 


8 “Or what woman, having ten silver coins,[al if she loses one coin, does not light a lamp and sweep 
the house and seek diligently until she finds it? 9 And when she has found it, she calls together her 
friends and neighbors, saying, ‘Rejoice with me, for | have found the coin which | had lost.’ 10 Just so, 
| tell you, there is joy before the angels of God over one sinner who repents.” 


The Parable of the Prodigal and His Brother 


11 And he said, “There was a man who had two sons; 12 and the younger of them said to his father, 
‘Father, give me the share of property that falls to me.’ And he divided his living between them. 13 Not 
many days later, the younger son gathered all he had and took his journey into a far country, and there 
he squandered his property in loose living. 14 And when he had spent everything, a great famine 
arose in that country, and he began to be in want. 15 So he went and joined himself to one of the 
citizens of that country, who sent him into his fields to feed swine. 16 And he would gladly have fed 
on the pods that the swine ate; and no one gave him anything. 17 But when he came to himself he 
said, ‘How many of my father’s hired servants have bread enough and to spare, but | perish here with 
hunger! 18 | will arise and go to my father, and | will say to him, “Father, | have sinned against heaven 
and before you; 19 | am no longer worthy to be called your son; treat me as one of your hired 
servants.” 20 And he arose and came to his father. But while he was yet at a distance, his father saw 
him and had compassion, and ran and embraced him and kissed him. 21 And the son said to him, 
‘Father, | have sinned against heaven and before you; | am no longer worthy to be called your son. fq 22 
But the father said to his servants, ‘Bring quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet; 23 and bring the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and make merry; 24 
for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ And they began to make 
merry. 


25 “Now his elder son was in the field; and as he came and drew near to the house, he heard music 
and dancing. 26 And he called one of the servants and asked what this meant. 27 And he said to him, 
‘Your brother has come, and your father has killed the fatted calf, because he has received him safe 
and sound.’ 28 But he was angry and refused to go in. His father came out and entreated him, 29 but 
he answered his father, ‘Lo, these many years | have served you, and | never disobeyed your 
command; yet you never gave me a kid, that | might make merry with my friends. 30 But when this 
son of yours came, who has devoured your living with harlots, you killed for him the fatted calf!’ 31 


And he said to him, ‘Son, you are always with me, and all that is mine is yours. 32 It was fitting to 
make merry and be glad, for this your brother was dead, and is alive; he was lost, and is found.” 
Luke 15: 1-32 


12 What do you think? If a man has a hundred sheep, and one of them has gone astray, does he not 
leave the ninety-nine on the hills and go in search of the one that went astray? 13 And if he finds it, 
truly, | say to you, he rejoices over it more than over the ninety-nine that never went astray. 14 So it is 
not the will of myin) Father who is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish. 

Matthew 18:12-14 


The while of this fifteenth chapter of St. Luke is a revelation of divine mercy towards 
sinners, a mercy that even anticipates the repentance of the sinner and pursues him in 
order to render him worthy of pardon. And even that is not all; for with mercy the 
Israelites were already familiar, and they glorified it in the Psalms as well as in (Page 
63) all the history of their past. What is here revealed by the Son is the joy that 
overflows from the Father's heart when He wins back one of His children by 
repentance. Who would have presumed to believe such a thing unless it had first been 
affirmed by Him who alone has entered into this secret, who Himself shares that infinite 
clemency with His Father, who is the instrument of it, and who has made it known to us 
in words which have drawn tears from the eyes of so many? 


No doubt one of the reasons why the publicans and sinners in Perea, as in Galilee, 
drew near to hear Jesus was because He received them kindly and encouraged them 
to return to God. But the Master went a step further—in the eyes of some a step too far 
in the wrong direction: He ate with these sinners and so risked being contaminated, if 
not by their example at any rate by their touch. The Pharisees and Scribes, everywhere 
the same, showed themselves scandalized; but Jesus refused to begin a formal debate 
with them on the subject. That would have been to meet them on their own ground and 
would not have left Him the last word. He therefore drew them into His own sphere in 
order to teach them, and still more these despised sinners, what takes place in heaven 
amongst the angels—nay, even in the very heart of God—when a straying sinner 
returns to the fold, is restored to God’s treasure, receives from his Father the kiss of 
peace. These three things are shown by three parables whose meaning touches even 
the hardest of hearts, 


What are the feelings of the Creator when one of these insignificant creatures of His 
forsakes Him or dares to offend Him? His one thought, if we may speak in such a way, 
is to bring that creature back to Himself. God is like a man who owns a hundred sheep, 
one of which has strayed. The sheep are in the desert, whither the flocks are led in the 
winter season in order to feed on the scanty covering of grass which then tinges the 


tawny hills of Palestine with green. One of the flock, more avid than the rest, has 
strayed in search of better grass and has thus been lost to sight. What will the owner 
do? He will leave the other ninety-nine where they are, no doubt entrusting them to the 
other shepherds ; but the chief thing to observe here is that he goes himself to seek the 
sheep that has disappeared. And when he has found it all tired out he brings it back on 
his (Page 64) shoulders- a thing that is never done except in the case of the tiny 
lambs- because he is full of joy ; so full indeed that he wishes his friends and 
neighbours to share his joy. That is what happens amongst men; and Jesus concludes: 
‘| say to you ’"— and what follows is hardly conceivable- “there shall be joy in heaven 
upon one sinner that doth penance more than upon ninety-nine just who need not 
penance.’ The just, no doubt, are loved more; but they have not given cause in heaven 
for so much solicitude, a solicitude which has borne fruit in so much joy. 


The parable in Matthew xviii, 12-14 is evidently the same though it gives only the 
main points. Told in connection with the care of little ones, it calls upon superiors, who 
should be the shepherds, not to let the weak members of the community be lost. This 
is the desire of the Father who is in heaven, and itis precisely these sentiments of the 
Father that are the essence of the parable. 


And now see a woman, a good housewife, who had ten drachmas (about eight 
shillings) for household expenses. She discovers that one is missing, but it is 
impossible to find it in the poorly lighted room amongst all the things with which the 
floor is littered. She lights a lamp, sweeps the room, and searches unwearyingly until 
she finds her drachma again. Assuredly she had told her neighbours about her loss, 
and she also gives them the good news when she finds it, calling them in to share her 
joy. That is how God’s angels rejoice over a repentant sinner; there is joy in heaven 
amongst the angels, and joy in God too, for is not divine life all happiness and joy? But 
how can we attribute to God anything resembling anxiety, for we learn from the 
philosophers that God is impassible? There is no doubt about that truth of philosophy, 
but expressed in such a manner it does not help us very much spiritually. What does 
help us is to know that in the fulness of the divine perfections there is something that 
takes the place of, while infinitely surpassing, the most tender human solicitude, It is 
knowledge of this which gives the sinner courage to love God. Those feelings of His 
Father have been revealed to us by Jesus in the parable of the prodigal son. 


A father had two sons. The younger, tired of his regular and monotonous life at home, 
attracted by the mirage of the blue hills in the distance, comes to his father and bluntly 
asks him to give him now the inheritance that is one day to be his. That means 
stripping the father of his property even before his death. But, without any 


remonstrance, the (Page 65) father at once divides all his property between his two 
sons, caring nothing about his fortune since he is to lose his child. The prodigal—such 
is the name preserved for him—sells the very land on which he has grown up from 
childhood, and soon dissipates the money by foolish extravagance in a far city. Now his 
position is wretched enough, but it becomes more wretched still because of a famine ; 
everyone’s thoughts are concerned with how to keep himself alive: there is no 
allowance or alms to spare for strangers. Being thus without resources of any kind, the 
prodigal enters the service of a rich man and is sent to live in the country, where living 
is cheaper, to tend pigs. His food is cut down to a mere pittance, more carefully 
measured out than that of the animals being fattened for sale, so that he is reduced to 
the desire of filling his empty stomach with the carob pods or locust beans thrown to 
the swine—no great feast! Then he begins to reflect. Superficial allurements had 
dazzled his eyes, but now his wretchedness opens his eyes to the truth within his soul. 
His first cry is that of a suffering animal : | am dying of hunger. But recollections of the 
past bring back the memory of his father and of his goodness, while at the same time 
he realizes how great has been his own ingratitude. Though fainting at first from 
weakness, he now rises confidently: ‘I will arise and go to my father and say to him: 
Father, | have sinned against heaven and before thee. | am not worthy to be called thy 
son; make me as one of thy hired servants.” Thus we see him already haunted by the 
thought of God, the sense of his own unworthiness, and the determination to make 
amends for the wrong he has done. He returns home. 


He is still a long way off when his father, standing in the noonday heat and once more 
scanning the paths which lead down from the dusty hills, catches sight of his son. He is 
walking along weary and ashamed. The father runs and, throwing his arms about his 
child’s neck, covers him with kisses, He listens to the confession whispered brokenly in 
his ear: ‘Father, | have sinned against heaven and before thee. | am not now worthy to 
be called thy son.’ The son says nothing, however, about becoming ‘a hireling,’ for he 
knows that his father would not even listen to the word ; and to utter it in the midst of 
this tender welcome would sound like an insult offered to a kindness so great. 
Moreover, there was no time to utter it, for the father breaks in (Page 66)upon 
him—and what human father has ever carried forgetfulness of an injury so far as thus 
to blot out the past completely?- ‘ Bring forth quickly the best robe and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet, And bring hither the fatted calf, kill it, 
and let us eat and make merry. For this my son was dead and is come to life again, he 
was lost and is found again.’ We are carried to such heights that it is heaven we see, 
and there is nothing higher, But Jesus goes on to say that mercy does justice no 
wrong, and it is necessary for the just to understand this well. 


The elder son had behaved as a good son when the younger went away; his 
share of the property he had left at his father’s disposal. But to-day, as he returns from 
the fields where he has been working as usual, he hears the sounds of music and 
dancing, which means that some occasion has arisen for rejoicing out of the ordinary. 
Why has his father said nothing about it to him? In order to find out what is happening 
he is obliged to ask a servant—a low fellow with no delicacy of feeling, inclined to treat 
the matter as a subject for jesting, and caring only for the good cheer which it has 
occasioned : ‘ Thy brother is come, and thy father hath killed the fatted calf because he 
hath received him safe.’ Safe, that is to say, in good health! The elder brother enquires 
no further. He has not seen the rags, the bare feet, the wasted body, the wan features, 
the failing Knees, the tears. So then, after devouring his property with harlots, his 
brother, still in good health despite so many excesses, has come back quite pleased 
with himself and unashamed, doubtless with no further idea than to wring from his 
father’s weakness the means of pursuing the same course all over again. It is in this 
way that we may often find an explanation of the severity of good people ; they know 
nothing of what the sinner has suffered, nor whether, in his contrition, he may not have 
accepted the sufferings in expiation of his sins. Under the influence of this picture 
which he has drawn for himself, the elder son grows angry and refuses to join in the 
rejoicings ; and when his father comes to meet him his ill-humour breaks forth without 
restraint: ‘Behold for so many years do | serve thee and | have never transgressed thy 
commandment, and yet thou hast never given me a kid to make merry with my friends. 
But as soon as this thy son is come, who hath (Page 67) devoured his substance with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf,’ Unconsciously, he betrays how 
imperfect are his own; dispositions. He does not say ‘ my brother,’ but ‘ thy son that, 
perhaps, is not inexcusable. But why does he not say ‘My father’? The truth is that 
though he has done his duty, he has done it more like a servant than a son. 


He has not been guilty of disobedience, and that is very much ; but it was not a smile 
or a loving word that he looked for as a reward for his obedience : he would have been 
content with the presents that are given to servants. All the same his father loved him, 
and loved him more than he thought. And if this father had not heaped marks of 
affection on him, perhaps it was because he had been kept at a distance by the 
coldness of his son. Therefore, he gently reminds his son that he has failed to 
appreciate his happiness, the happiness of being with his father and sharing all his 
possessions. Let him now be content to share also his father’s joy at having found his 
lost son once more. 


Jesus gives no explanation of the parable: it does not need it. The prodigal son is the 
sinner; his father is God, the Father of mercies. The elder son is a little like the 


Pharisees who murmured at Our Saviour’s indulgence towards publicans and sinners ; 
but his intimacy with his father, though he fails to realize its value, makes him rather the 
type of the just who serve the Lord faithfully, but emphasize too much the notion of 
service. God invites them to be more open-hearted with Him and more indulgent 
towards others. Divine mercy, like all the attributes of God, infinitely surpasses our 
understanding ; but our holding it so dear dates from the day when Jesus uttered the 
parable of the prodigal son. 


The use of earthly goods (198-202). 


The Parable of the Dishonest Manager 


16 He also said to the disciples, “There was a rich man who had a steward, and charges were brought 
to him that this man was wasting his goods. 2 And he called him and said to him, ‘What is this that | 
hear about you? Turn in the account of your stewardship, for you can no longer be steward.’ 3 And the 
steward said to himself, ‘What shall | do, since my master is taking the stewardship away from me? | 
am not strong enough to dig, and | am ashamed to beg. 4 | have decided what to do, so that people 
may receive me into their houses when | am put out of the stewardship.’ 5 So, summoning his 
master’s debtors one by one, he said to the first, ‘How much do you owe my master?’ 6 He said, ‘A 
hundred measures of oil’ And he said to him, ‘Take your bill, and sit down quickly and write fifty.’ 7 
Then he said to another, ‘And how much do you owe?’ He said, ‘A hundred measures of wheat.’ He 
said to him, ‘Take your bill, and write eighty. 8 The master commended the dishonest steward for his 
prudence; for the sons of this worldia] are wiser in their own generation than the sons of light.) 9 And | 
tell you, make friends for yourselves by means of unrighteous mammon, so that when it fails they 
may receive you into the eternal habitations. 


10 “He who is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much; and he who is dishonest in a very little is 
dishonest also in much. 11 If then you have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
entrust to you the true riches? 12 And if you have not been faithful in that which is another’s, who will 
give you that which is your own? 13 No servant can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon.” 


The Law and the Kingdom of God 


14 The Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all this, and they scoffed at him. 15 But he said to 
them, “You are those who justify yourselves before men, but God knows your hearts; for what is 
exalted among men is an abomination in the sight of God. 


16 “The law and the prophets were until John; since then the good news of the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every one enters it violently. 17 But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one dot of the law to become void. 


18 “Every one who divorces his wife and marries another commits adultery, and he who marries a 
woman divorced from her husband commits adultery. 


The Rich Man and Lazarus 


19 “There was a rich man, who was clothed in purple and fine linen and who feasted sumptuously 
every day. 20 And at his gate lay a poor man named Laz’arus, full of sores, 21 who desired to be fed 
with what fell from the rich man’s table; moreover the dogs came and licked his sores. 22 The poor 
man died and was carried by the angels to Abraham's bosom. The rich man also died and was buried; 
23 and in Hades, being in torment, he lifted up his eyes, and saw Abraham far off and Laz’arus in his 
bosom. 24 And he called out, ‘Father Abraham, have mercy upon me, and send Laz’arus to dip the end 
of his finger in water and cool my tongue; for | am in anguish in this flame.’ 25 But Abraham said, ‘Son, 
remember that you in your lifetime received your good things, and Laz’arus in like manner evil things; 
but now he is comforted here, and you are in anguish. 26 And besides all this, between us and you a 
great chasm has been fixed, in order that those who would pass from here to you may not be able, 
and none may cross from there to us.’ 27 And he said, ‘Then | beg you, father, to send him to my 
father’s house, 28 for | have five brothers, so that he may warn them, lest they also come into this 
place of torment. 29 But Abraham said, ‘They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them.’ 30 
And he said, ‘No, father Abraham; but if some one goes to them from the dead, they will repent. 31 He 
said to him, ‘If they do not hear Moses and the prophets, neither will they be convinced if some one 


should rise from the dead.” Luke xvi, 1-31. 


With this glimpse of the friendship between the just man and his Lord ends the 
parables about God’s joy over the return of the sinner. These parables do not alter in 
any way the fundamental principle that men must resolve to serve Him at all costs, and 
it would seem that Jesus returns now to the subject of renunciation in order to show 
that there (page 68) is a positive aspect of renunciation which is very encouraging, He 
had said before: ‘He that doth not renounce all that he possesseth cannot be my 
disciple.’ 


33 So therefore, whoever of you does not renounce all that he has cannot be my disciple. 
Luke xiv, 33. 


But was it necessary for a man to strip himself of everything ? And what was to be 
done with the things a man gavé up in order to follow Jesus? Here we learn that Jesus 
does not teach a doctrine of destructive nihilism, but makes an appeal for charity 
towards our neighbour. It is to the poor we must give the wealth of which we rid 
ourselves; and if we keep it for ourselves we must consider that we are merely acting 
as God’s stewards in its administration. This lesson begins with the parable of the 


unfaithful steward, generally regarded a very difficult parable though indeed its 
meaning is very clear. 


A rich man had a steward or farm bailiff, who was in a position to enter into what 
bargains he chose with such as traded with his master. Nothing was easier than to put 
into his own pocket part of the money he received; but by doing so he ran the risk of 
information being carried to his master by discontented purchasers who suspected that 
they might have fared better with the master than with the steward. That is what 
happened. The master did not deal with him severely, however, for profits or 
commissions of that kind are common enough; but he did at any rate call for an 
account, which was to be the last, for he refused to have such an unscrupulous servant 
in his employment any longer, The steward, unused to any sort of work but that of 
superintending and accustomed to deference at the hands of his master’s workmen 
and customers, does not know what to do. He is not made for manual labour, and it 
would cover him with shame to beg. An idea comes to him: he knows what he will do. 
Far from feeling repentance under the blow of his disgrace, the unfaithful steward turns 
to theft and forgery, but he manages it so cleverly that he succeeds in making others 
commit the actual forgery. There were several of the traders dealing with his master 
who owed him large amounts. He gives them back their notes of hand: ‘Quick now! 
Instead of the hundred barrels of oil that you owe, write that you have had fifty, and 
instead of the hundred measures of wheat, put eighty.’ They will not go now and inform 
against him! No; on the contrary he will have them at his mercy. (Page 69) 


When he is dismissed by his master he will go and ask hospitality, now of one, now of 
another, and if they do not receive him willingly they will have to put up with him. And 
how they will laugh together, he and they, over the manner in which they have got the 
better of his master. The master, however, got to know of it, though he had been 
cheated so skilfully that it was difficult for him to get evidence against the man who had 
robbed him. He decided to treat it as a joke and made the same comment as anyone 
else would under the circumstances: A rascal, but a clever rascal! 


All the same there was a distinct lack of zeal for any ideal of justice in all this, and 
Jesus blames both the guilty connivance of those who stood to gain and the amused 
indulgence of the master. Conduct of that kind is characteristic of the children of this 
world who think only of temporal things and of gain; they are quick to understand one 
another and show greater shrewdness in their business dealings than the children of 
light. 


These temporal goods, which only too often are acquired, handed on, accumulated, or 
gained, by none too scrupulous means, stand for money. Injustice has left its defiling 
touch on money. Those who have control of it must be merely the administrators of it, 
like the steward in the parable. They should then use as much astuteness as he 
employed, not like him in order to cheat their Master, but by setting aside a portion of 
their wealth for the poor who are the friends of their Master, if they desire to be 
received into an everlasting home by those poor who will one day be reigning with God 
in heaven. And those who wish to be disciples must examine the matter still more 
closely. Their Lord has already charged them with the administration of the things 
necessary for the life of the body, that is to say the goods of this world—a very small 
matter. But if they are not faithful in using these things as He intends them to be used, 
how will they be faithful when they are given charge of more important affairs, namely 
the interests of the soul ? If the things that are external to themselves lead them (Page 
70) astray they will be incapable of guarding the treasure that is part of themselves; 
hence that treasure, which is their only true good, God’s destiny for them, their real 
possession, will not be entrusted to their care. For in that case it will be money which 
rules them, the money which they turn into an instrument of pleasure or power. In so 
far as they are unwilling to strip themselves of it in order to strive after a more noble 
end they become slaves to money. Now no one can serve two masters, one that 
makes him labour outside, and one that bids him to work within: ‘ You cannot serve 
God and Mamona.’ 


13 No servant can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or he will be 
devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon.” 


The Law and the Kingdom of God 


14 The Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all this, and they scoffed at him. 15 But he said to 
them, “You are those who justify yourselves before men, but God knows your hearts; for what is 
exalted among men is an abomination in the sight of God. 


16 “The law and the prophets were until John; since then the good news of the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every one enters it violently. 17 But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one dot of the law to become void. 


18 “Every one who divorces his wife and marries another commits adultery, and he who marries a 
woman divorced from her husband commits adultery. 


The Rich Man and Lazarus 


19 “There was a rich man, who was clothed in purple and fine linen and who feasted sumptuously 
every day. 20 And at his gate lay a poor man named Laz’arus, full of sores, 21 who desired to be fed 
with what fell from the rich man’s table; moreover the dogs came and licked his sores. 22 The poor 
man died and was carried by the angels to Abraham's bosom. The rich man also died and was buried; 
23 and in Hades, being in torment, he lifted up his eyes, and saw Abraham far off and Laz’arus in his 
bosom. 24 And he called out, ‘Father Abraham, have mercy upon me, and send Laz’arus to dip the end 
of his finger in water and cool my tongue; for | am in anguish in this flame.’ 25 But Abraham said, ‘Son, 
remember that you in your lifetime received your good things, and Laz’arus in like manner evil things; 
but now he is comforted here, and you are in anguish. 26 And besides all this, between us and you a 
great chasm has been fixed, in order that those who would pass from here to you may not be able, 
and none may cross from there to us.’ 27 And he said, ‘Then | beg you, father, to send him to my 
father’s house, 28 for | have five brothers, so that he may warn them, lest they also come into this 
place of torment. 29 But Abraham said, ‘They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them.’ 30 
And he said, ‘No, father Abraham; but if some one goes to them from the dead, they will repent.’ 31 He 
said to him, ‘If they do not hear Moses and the prophets, neither will they be convinced if some one 
should rise from the dead.” Luke xvi, 13; cf. 


24 “No one can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or he will be 
devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon.|f 


Matthew vi, 24. Mamona is Aramaic for ‘money.’ 


To serve money means to be so desirous of possessing it that all means of winning it 
are considered good. But it also means to give one’s heart to it, to be really in love with 
it. These and other distinctions were to be made by the theologians; but the chief point 
that emerges from Our Lord’s teaching is that we cannot rise towards God until we 
have freed our hearts from the love of money. Those who do not possess great wealth 
find the renunciation less difficult, although there are poor men who are consumed with 
covetousness and rich men who are poor in spirit. But taking everything into account 
wealth is by no means a divine blessing : it is easier for the poor than for the rich to be 
saints and friends of God. 


Now that moral truth, already hinted at in many of the Psalms, was not taught by the 
Old Law in which the Scribes were masters. A nation as such has no eternal destiny, 
and the Law was a covenant made with the whole nation of Israel; it promised the 
people earthly possessions if they would observe the precepts of the Lord. It is still 
true, indeed, that the keeping of God’s commandments is the best way to prosperity, 


even to material prosperity, for a nation. But this was a social morality, and the 
Pharisees made it apply to individuals. Like Job’s friends, they were persuaded that 
God always rewards virtue upon earth, and particularly with wealth. A servant of God 
could not long be condemned to suffering, and above all it was not to be thought of that 
he should die in suffering. That is to this day the great objection of Islam against 
Christianity: one sent by God could not have been rejected and put to death, for God is 
always right, and God’s rightness means victory. The Pharisees, therefore, regarded 
wealth as a sign of (Page 71) divine favour, a reward of virtue, and these specious 
theories made a fine cloak for their avarice. It was very well for Jesus, who was 
penniless, to preach liberality! They snapped their fingers at Him. But He dealt them a 
direct blow which went straight home. They wished to appear righteous in men’s eyes, 
and did they put forward their wealth as a proof that God held them as righteous? God, 
however, judges very differently from that, for he who is exalted amongst men, 
especially anyone that proudly exalts himself, is an abomination in the eyes of God. All 
that exterior parade of virtue, the pretense that God’s approval is shown by prosperity 
and honor, cannot deceive the Lord. He knows that when a man’s heart is preoccupied 
with these outward shows it is empty of all true good. 


Perhaps the Pharisees sought to defend themselves precisely by appealing to the Law 
and the explicit promises it contained of temporal blessings. 


9 And | will have regard for you and make you fruitful and multiply you, and will confirm my covenant 
with you. 10 And you shall eat old store long kept, and you shall clear out the old to make way for the 
new. 11 And | will make my abode among you, and my soul shall not abhor you. 12 And | will walk 
among you, and will be your God, and you shall be my people. 13 | am the Lord your God, who brought 
you forth out of the land of Egypt, that you should not be their slaves; and | have broken the bars of 
your yoke and made you walk erect. Leviticus xxvi, 9-13. 


If so, that would explain the position occupied by certain verses in the narrative of St. 
Luke 


16 “The law and the prophets were until John; since then the good news of the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every one enters it violently. 17 But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one dot of the law to become void. Luke xvi, 16-17. It seems impossible to connect 
verse 18 with the context. 


which seem to stand on their own, unconnected with one another or with the general 
tenor of this instruction on the right use of riches; and these verses would contain 
Jesus’ reply, namely that now a new order of things had begun. The Law had been 


upheld by the prophets, of whom John the Baptist was the last, but from now onwards 
the kingdom of God was to be preached, and the people were rushing into that 
kingdom with a sort of violence, especially the poor whom the Pharisees despised. 
Whether this be the true explanation or not, it was the Master’s pleasure to show these 
Pharisees that the teaching of the Old Law sufficiently condemned the proud contempt 
they showed for poverty. Hence He framed the parable of Dives and Lazarus having 
their ideas in view, using imagery that was familiar to them, with the result that they 
could not but see His meaning. 


Is it parable or history? Some of the early Fathers took it to be the story of actual 
events on account of the name of Lazarus ; and, as a matter of fact, proper names are 
not generally found in parables. But if we admit the reality of this person we ought also 
to admit that all the other details of the story are historical; and if we were to do (Page 
72)this under the pretext of making Our Lord’s teaching more historical, we should find 
ourselves involved in a number of theological difficulties. For instance, the rich man in 
Hell speaks as if he had his body, and that before the general resurrection; he 
manifests feelings of charity for his brethren which would be incompatible with the state 
of a soul in hell; and Abraham’s bosom, as the place of rest for the poor man, certainly 
seems to be a metaphor. If we therefore reasonably rely on every detail in order to 
learn what are the conditions in the world to come, as Fr. Anabenbauer has pointed 
out, then we must conclude that Jesus has here given us a genuine parable, which He 
has composed as He chooses with the aid of such images in common use as are 
calculated to bring out the lesson He intends. That lesson is easily gathered from the 
little story, when we consider the place it occupies, following especially when we 
consider the parable of the unjust steward and the counsel that we should give alms to 
the poor in view of eternal life. A man who is devoid of sympathy for the poor, even 
though his hard-heartedness be due only to indifference, who has no thought but that 
of enjoying his wealth and neglects the care of his soul, such a heartless lover of 
pleasure runs the risk of meeting in the next world with terrible punishments which 
nothing can mitigate. There is no excuse, for Moses and the prophets have taught him 
what is God's will. 


On the other hand, the poor man had shown himself deserving of happiness, but how 
we do not know ; the parable was not meant to tell us that, for there was no immediate 
intention of teaching a lesson to the poor. We must suppose that he had borne his 
miserable lot patiently, like the many humble people we meet with in the psalms who 
have neither wealth nor honour from men. In these passages of the psalms the word 
which stands for the poor is used also to signify those who are meek in bearing their 


lot, meek also towards God. The name of Lazarus, given to the poor man in the 
parable, was quite a common name; it was also the name of one of Our Lord’s friends. 


(Renan has concluded from this coincidence that the resurrection of Lazarus was 
drawn by St. John from this parable which he had wrongly understood. ) 


Owing to the ever-itching desire of multiplying historical details, early writers have 
bestowed on the rich man sometimes the name Nineve, sometimes that of Phineas. 
Jesus pictures him (Page 73) clothed in a fine linen tunic with a purple cloak, and 
giving sumptuous banquets daily. Wastefulness went along with his prodigality, for no 
care was taken of what remained over; instead of putting it aside for the poor it was 
thrown away, and Lazarus, lying at the main entrance, was too weak to struggle for it 
with the dogs which collected there for this free meal and even licked his sores. 


At last the poor man died and was carried by angels to Abraham’s bosom, a place 
chosen for him near that friend of God. The rich man, too, was buried, with honour, of 
course ; but that was the last advantage he gained from his riches. It goes without 


saying that in the abode of the dead he was in torment. Above that place, according to 
the Jews, 


At that time therefore I inquired respecting him, and respecting the general judgment, saying, 
Why is one separated from another? He answered, Three [separations] have been made between 
the spirits of the dead, and thus have the spirits of the righteous been separated. 

Book of Enoch xxii, 9. 


_was a region of light where a clear fountain sprang up. Lifting up his eyes, the rich 
man beheld Abraham with Lazarus in his bosom: ‘Father Abraham, have mercy on me 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in the water to cool my tongue, 
for | am tormented in this flame.’ Abraham in replying still calls him his child, but he can 
do nothing for him. The change in condition is irrevocable, and no one is empowered to 
cross the gulf that divides the righteous from the wicked. Whereupon the rich man, less 
as a lost soul breathing only hatred than as a man who now understands what 
suffering is and what God’s justice requires—such a man, in fine, as suits the 
arrangement of the parable—feels pity for his five brethren who are living as he had 
lived, and who consequently are threatened with similar punishments. If Lazarus 
cannot come down to where he is, let him at least go back to earth where his brethren, 
warned of what happens in the world to come, will not fail to be converted. Abraham 


refuses even that: ‘They have Moses and the Prophets. Let them hear them.’ But the 
man replies: ‘No, father Abraham: but if one went to them from the dead, they will do 
penance.’ Abraham does not think so: nothing would bend their obstinate will: ‘If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe if one rise again from the 
dead.’ The reason given is surprising. What man would not heed a word from beyond 
the grave? Yet in one of the masterpieces of human ingenuity we find Hamlet talking 
with his father’s ghost and then beginning to doubt about his own immortality. 
Doubtless the impression produced by an (Page 74) apparition would be more vivid 
and more disturbing than that produced by the teaching of faith. But the shock to the 
imagination would pass away and would not penetrate the soul as surely as does 
repeated meditation on the word of God. Moreover the Jews had no doubts about the 
world to come or the justice administered there by God. The object of the parable was 
to teach the rich the duty of assisting the poor. The notion, however, of a despised poor 
man coming to remind the rich of their duty ran some risk of being made fun of by gay 
companions as though it were a fantastic scruple. Moreover, a man is, after all, the 
master of his own actions ; if, believing in Revelation, he refuses to obey it, he will not 
be made more docile to its teaching by the apparition of a dead man. The Law and the 
Prophets did indeed counsel, and peremptorily counsel, charity. The owner of a field 
was not to gather every stalk of his corn, every single olive, or every bunch of grapes; a 
creditor was to return before sunset a garment he had received in pledge. 


13 when the sun goes down, you shall restore to him the pledge that he may sleep in his cloak and 
bless you; and it shall be righteousness to you before the Lord your God. 


19 “When you reap your harvest in your field, and have forgotten a sheaf in the field, you shall not go 
back to get it; it shall be for the sojourner, the fatherless, and the widow; that the Lord your God may 
bless you in all the work of your hands. 20 When you beat your olive trees, you shall not go over the 
boughs again; it shall be for the sojourner, the fatherless, and the widow. 21 When you gather the 
grapes of your vineyard, you shall not glean it afterward; it shall be for the sojourner, the fatherless, 
and the widow. 22 You shall remember that you were a slave in the land of Egypt; therefore | 
command you to do this. 

Deuteronomy xxiv, 13, 19-22. 


And even though it was not within the scope of the Law’s intention to deal in detail with 
the individual's obligation of giving alms, yet how forcibly had men like the prophet 
Amos scourged the senseless luxury of the rich who lay on beds of ivory while they 
were so hard towards the poor! 


“Woe to those who lie upon beds of ivory, 
and stretch themselves upon their couches, 
and eat lambs from the flock, 
and calves from the midst of the stall; 
5) 
who sing idle songs to the sound of the harp, 
and like David invent for themselves instruments of music; 
6 
who drink wine in bowls, 
and anoint themselves with the finest oils, 
but are not grieved over the ruin of Joseph! 
7 
Therefore they shall now be the first of those to go into exile, 
and the revelry of those who stretch themselves shall pass away.” 
8 The Lord God has sworn by himself (says the Lord, the God of hosts): 
“| abhor the pride of Jacob, 
and hate his strongholds; 
and | will deliver up the city and all that is in it.” 


9 And if ten men remain in one house, they shall die. 10 And when a man’s kinsman, he who burns 
him,tal shall take him up to bring the bones out of the house, and shall say to him who is in the 
innermost parts of the house, “Is there still any one with you?” he shall say, “No”; and he shall say, 
“Hush! We must not mention the name of the Lord.” 


11 

For behold, the Lord commands, 
and the great house shall be smitten into fragments, 
and the little house into bits. 


12 


Do horses run upon rocks? 
Does one plow the sea with oxen? 
But you have turned justice into poison 
and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood— 
13 
you who rejoice in Lo-debar,iyj 
who say, “Have we not by our own strength 
taken Karnaim(c for ourselves?” 
14 
“For behold, | will raise up against you a nation, 
O house of Israel,” says the Lord, the God of hosts; 
“and they shall oppress you from the entrance of Hamath 
to the Brook of the Arabah.” 


Amos vi, 4 ff.; viii, 4. 


How emphatically had Isaias stigmatized the blindness of those who thought to please 
God by fasting while they neglected to show charity towards their neighbour! These 
Pharisees who sneered at their Saviour might have recognized themselves in the 
picture of their forefathers : 


‘To bow the head like a reed, 

to lie upon sackcloth and ashes- 

Is that what you call a fast, 

a day acceptable to Jahweh? 

Know you not the fast that pleases Me? 

To share thy bread with the hungry, 

to shelter the harbourless poor; 

Whosoever is naked to clothe him, 

not to shun thy brother. 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning. . . .” 


Is such the fast that | choose, 
a day for a man to humble himself? 
Is it to bow down his head like a rush, 
and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 
Will you call this a fast, 
and a day acceptable to the Lord? 
6 
“Is not this the fast that | choose: 
to loose the bonds of wickedness, 
to undo the thongs of the yoke, 
to let the oppressed go free, 
and to break every yoke? 
7 
Is it not to share your bread with the hungry, 
and bring the homeless poor into your house; 
when you see the naked, to cover him, 
and not to hide yourself from your own flesh? 
8 
Then shall your light break forth like the dawn, 
and your healing shall spring up speedily; 
your righteousness shall go before you, 
the glory of the Lord shall be your rear guard. 
Isaias Iviii, 5-8 (following Condamin’s translation). 
A voice from beyond the grave would have aroused a fear of hell springing from 
selfishness. But the Law and the (Page 75) Prophets, and Jesus above all, teach the 


lesson of humanity towards one another, inspiring men with the love of their neighbour 
and the desire to please God ; it is there that true persuasion is to be found, or there is 


no means of truly persuading men. The parable as it stands, terrifying as it is, carries 
also a message of peace and calm, in that it reminds us of a duty easy to perform. With 
such a lesson we may well be content. 

According to certain over-wise critics, St. Luke here meant to explain why the Jews of 
his day refused to believe in the resurrection of Jesus. Is it surprising, he is made to 
argue, that they will not accept the risen Christ, seeing that they do not believe in 
Moses either? But as a matter of fact the Jews did not refuse to believe in Moses, and 
an argument of this kind would have completely missed the mark; whereas it was a 
fact—and this is really Luke’s meaning—that the Pharisees, who had only listened to 
Jesus in order to find Him in the wrong, had been obliged to admit that His doctrine 
concerning wealth, which had hit them so hard, was precisely what was taught by the 
authorities they professed to follow. 

It was in this fashion, then, that Jesus taught in Israel, now warning His would-be 
disciples of the necessity of detachment, but a detachment that He could make easy 
for them, now replying to the ill-humoured attacks of the Pharisees. At other times He 
would take to one side the disciples who were already devoted to Him, more especially 
the Apostles, and would instruct them on their relations to each other and to God! 


(It is here that St. Luke places the teachings concerning giving scandal to the weak, 
forgiving our neighbour, and the virtue of faith, We have already met with these 
instructions (Vol. |, pp. 281, 286) or we shall find them later.) 


In this connection a short parable deals with humility. 


Unprofitable servants (203). 


7 “Will any one of you, who has a servant plowing or keeping sheep, say to him when he has come in 
from the field, ‘Come at once and sit down at table’? 8 Will he not rather say to him, ‘Prepare supper 
for me, and gird yourself and serve me, till | eat and drink; and afterward you shall eat and drink’? 9 
Does he thank the servant because he did what was commanded? 10 So you also, when you have 
done all that is commanded you, say, ‘We are unworthy servants; we have only done what was our 
duty.” Luke xvii, 7-10. 


In this world masters do not usually express gratitude to their servants when they do 
their duty. This was particularly true in ancient times. The slave of a master who lived 
quietly in the country would be expected to get dinner ready after having worked in the 
fields all day. Who would (Page 76) think of suggesting that it was then the master’s 
turn to take a hand mm the work and serve at table, for example? No, the slave, 


wearied as he is by the day’s labour, will have to make himself tidy, fill his master’s cup, 
and serve him attentively; and only after his master has finished will he be able to 
satisfy his own hunger. All that is so sanctioned by custom that no master would 
consider himself under any obligation of gratitude. It seems strange that Jesus recalls 
such an attitude to our minds without uttering a word of condemnation. Does He wish 
us to draw the conclusion that God, the Master of us all, will be in no wise grateful to 
those who have carried out all His commandments? Surely that is not the meaning of 
the parable. He intends only to urge His Apostles to adopt the attitude of the poor slave 
who knows quite well that he has no right to anything but his mere pittance, and that 
only after his master has been served. It does not enter his head to pride himself on all 
the work that he has done ; it is his humble daily task. And Jesus invites His disciples 
also to say: ‘We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which we ought to do.’ 
When the Apostles have converted souls by their preaching and, as they think, 
furthered God’s glory, the temptation may arise to ascribe some of that glory to 
themselves. This would mean that they have misunderstood what their part in the work 
of salvation really is. Even the good they do comes from God. Hence it is simple truth 
when they say: ‘ We are unprofitable servants.” 


